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THURSDAY, AUGUST 11, 1842. 


Dors any one of our readers happen to 
cherish a reminiscence of some ancient dis- 
cussions on the subject of the establish- 
ment of a National Opera? or does anybody 
remember that there has ever been an at- 
tempt, quixotic or ambitious, to realize 
the same ?—we put these questions, be- 
cause, at this moment of writing, we have 
no faith in the infallibility of our own mne- 
monics—we sometimes, in these golden 
evenings, delight to indulge in a half hour's 
busy idleness—we seat ourselves beneath 
an old walnut-tree in a friendly garden, 
where there is a pleasant prospect of open- 
ness and verdure, to ruminate on things 
bygone and future, and profit, as the cow 
does, by improving at once digestion and 
appetite—we address the lip of our old 
meerschaum to our own, a species of salute 
in which we never indulge within doors, 
save on a Christmas Eve, when all saluta- 
tions are free, or on some other wintry 
night sufficiently cold to be mistaken for a 
Christmas Eve, especially by him who is to 
be humoured by the blunder—we address 
our pipe to our lips, not to ‘* discourse ex- 
cellent music,” but to resolve our own 
self-discords into juster and grander har- 
monies of humanity—we rest our arm upon 
our elbow-chair to form a sort of buttress 
for the support of our heavy laden cranium 
—we look fixedly and earnestly into that 
remoteness which has been aptly called 
“« the realms of Nowhere, and the home of 
Nothing,”—we raise a cloud around us 
that masks our several senses,and we dream, 
or fancy we are dreaming, of many a brighter 
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and better thing than politicians are wont 
to prate about, or philosophers have ever 
been able to account for—but lo! the em- 
bers of our pipe become defunct, our smoky 
Camera-obscura vanishes, and we wake into 
that deeper sleep of human uncertainty 
which the dictionaries and the school- 
masters teach us to call ‘* consciousness,” 
but which is truly a far more perplexing 
reverie, than that from which we have just 
been delivered. 

In this vague state of certain uncertainty 
we rub our eyes and pinch our ears, and 
begin to have some shadowy reminiscences 
of much far-off talk and letter writing, 
touching a National Opera—of some ven- 
turous attempts towards the foundation of 
the same—and of Mr. Macready’s playbill 
promise relating to its consummation and 
establishment. ‘* Atall events,” say we to 
ourselves monitorily, ‘* whether these be 
truths, or mere phantasmas of the brain, the 
present calm and unoccupied opportunity 
is most apt and fitting for considerations 
tending towards the accomplishment of that 
very desirable object,’”’—and so, we think, 
our indulgent readers will agree. 

Let us, therefore, invoke every one inter- 
ested in, or desirous for the real welfare of 
the art in Great Britain, to conjure up their 
thoughts and rouse all their dormant hopes 
on the subject of the foundation ofa National 
Opera in London—a thousand voices will 
simultaneously reply, ‘* a consummation 
devoutly to be wished,’’—but this is not 
enough—it is not enough that the creators 
of music, who have urged their faculties 
and wasted their scoring paper till they 
have become splenetic, should murmur in- 
differently from their dark retirements—*‘* to 
be wished,’ superadding thereto a sigh 
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long and deep enough to voice all the pipes 
of the Haarlem organ at a swoop—it is not 
enough that vocalists, whose lungs have 
lost their native expansion by lack of large 
practice, should cry ‘ devoutly to be 
wished,” in alachrymose sotto voce recita- 
tive, that seems in its sadness but half the 
echo of an echo—it is not enough that 
instrumentalists, who feel themselves half 
degraded by tolerably lucrative engage- 
ments in theatres where their services are 
but subsidiary, and their merits entirely 
unappreciated, should take their consider- 
ative pinch of snuff, and cough out ‘* most 
devoutly to be wished,’ and then coldly’ 
take up their fiddlesticks and proceed with 
their un-artistical duty—it is not enough 
that the amateur, who has had the luck to 
inculcate a relish for perfect operatic enter- 
tainments abroad, and he whose desire to 
become acquainted with such matters has 
only been half gratified or disappointed by 
the imperfect doings at our theatres, and 
the bewilderment of Italien and German 
operas at home, should swell the lamenta- 
tion and the wish, and inconsiderately con- 
tinue to pay their money for the old dissa- 
tisfaction — it is not enough that the music- 
seller, glancing alternately at his encum- 
bered shelves, and unencumbered order- 
book, should ejaculate ‘amen!’ to the full 
chorus, and go on from day to day grow- 
ing plethoric through inaction, and sullen. 
by discontent. We may sigh throughout. 
an entire summer over a fallow field, yet it, 
will not produce a golden harvest if the 
plough and the harrow be not brought into 
action, and the seed be left dormant in our 
corn bins and pockets. When the ship is 
in danger, every one, even the chaplain, 
whose vocation it is to supplicate, must 
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lend his hand to the pump, or the shore 
will never be gained, and the vantage never 
realized. For our parts, we will emulate 
the good old unsophisticated custom of the 
seaboy, and whistle through the calm with 
the double hope of waking the winds and 
stifling our own chagrin. 

With a daily increasing number of 


singers and orchestrists, who for want of 


home encouragement are driven to America, 
to Spain, to France, to Italy, where they 
are scattered and received in more than 
sufficient abundance to form a collective 
company of paramount importance ; with 
an hourly growing love of music, evinced 
by the preference shewn by all ranks for 
musical entertainments, by the decreasing 
audiences, and necessarily limited seasons, 
of the two great temples of tragedy and 
comedy, and by the adoption of music as 
a staple attraction at the countless amuse- 
ment haunts of the metropolis; with a 
good store of materiel—knowing as we do 
that some six or eight operas, librettos, and 
scores, have had tlie advantage of nearly as 
many years mellowing in the desks of their 
respective authors, and with a plentiful 
crop of growing untried talent, budding but 
to be blighted, and ripening but to decay ; 
with all these essentials, requisites, and 
availables, how comes it that we have not 
an established National Opera ? how comes 
it that we are not incited toa mobile fer- 
mentation, to work out what is really a 
reproach to us, and set about some solid 
foundation ? and when is there likely to be 
a more leisure or apposite time for the 
purpose than this present? let not our 
Janguishers lay any hopeful unction to 
their wearied spirits from the avowed in- 
tention of the two winter theatres to lay 
musical baits for public patronage—at 
Covent Garden, the Italien repertorio will 
assuredly yield the stock of the season—at 
Drury Lane, the success of ‘‘ Acis and 
Galatea,” has confirmed the management 
in its retrograde proceedings, and nothing 
but what has attained the crust and blue 
mould of a century will be thought worth 
the process of reproduction—at the Oxford 
Street Theatre, there is a notion to put 
forth a musical bill of fare for the winter ; 





but the new manager, on the very threshold 
of his enterprise, has been made to ‘ pall 
in resolution,” and will most probably 
serve up an Italien sa/ata or French souffie:, 
before he ventures upon spreading the 
solids of an English entertainment—at the 
St. James’s Theatre, a more exclusive 
foreign banquet may be relied on ; where, 
then, is the hope, where the remotest ex- 
pectation for the accomplishment of the 
long cherished desideratum ? and why not 
choose this very day for the commencement 
of a more vigorous struggle for ourselves, 
our art, and our country? 

We have shown above, we trust satisfac- 
torily, that the enterprise is within our 
compass, and the means within our grasp— 
we may be answered by the prejudiced, and 
by those querulous persons whose hearts 
drop crimson verjuice, that our artists are 
as yet incapable of competing with their 
foreign rivals—to this we answer, so will 
hey ever be, until a school be established 
for their progress and perfection. We are 
firm in our long cherished opinion, that but 
one essential, one word, is wanting to 
frustrate all opposition, to confound all 
objection, to achieve all that is desired and 
to triumph—UNION. 

Let our readers rally round us as their 
nucleus—let each contribute his stick to 
the bundle—his thread to the cable—thus 
may the general hope, and general strength, 
grow worthy of reliance—thus may the 
long dwindling dream be realized—thus, 
and thus only, can a National Opera be 
consummated. C. 





MUSIC v. THE DEAD LANGUAGES, 
BY THE LA1E THOMAS DANVERS WORGAN. 


Let us endeavour to clear the intellectual] character 
of our art from the mists of ignorance and effemi- 
nacy with which it is enveloped, and this at the ha- 
zard of encountering all the formidable opposition 
that fashion, custom, and prejudice have been accu- 
mulating, till the sanction of time has established 
error on arock that defies the surges of opposi- 
tion, and awaits the coming of a Hercules to 
overthrow, 

We will begin by supposing a case, an odd one 
it istrue, but it answers our purpose. We will 
suppose, then, that instead of teaching the dead 
languages at Eton, Westminster, and our Univer- 
sities; we were to transfer such instruction to 





boarding schools for young ladies, and, to com- 
plete the educational revolution, teach our young 
gentlemen music, instead of Latin and Greek. I 
suppose it will be admitted that the result of such 
transposition, to adopt a musical phrase, would be 
to put music and the dead languages on a footing 
diametrically opposite to that on which they now 
stand. It would be to reverse the situations of 
the antipodes ; to effect a sexual change. Music 
would be a masculine affair, and Latin and Greek 
would become feminine qualifications ; and, if 
men learnt music intellectually, as they ought to 
learn it, and women the dead languages superfi- 
cially, the two branches of education would be 
metamorphosed ; but music would gain what the 
languages lost, and be the manly art which it 
once was, instead of the effeminate gewgaw which 
it now is. 

Tothe general mode of teaching music to ladies, 
there is, perhaps, no great objection ; but the 
qnestion is, whether music ought to be taught to 
ladies exclusively, or to men as it is taught to 
women, It isan accomplishment. Truc. But is 
it nothing else? Are the precious metals only fit 
for ear-rings and brooches, and are they misem- 
ployed asa circulating medium ? One feature of 
the times is that of making questionable the 
general utility of the dead languages ; I wish it 
could be added that another was that of question- 
ing the supposed inutility of music. 

Where are the transcendant advantages of the 
dead languages, over the living and universal 
language, music ? They have their value and 
their weight; and so has music. They are 
serviceable to the clergy, lawyers, politicians, and 
authors ; music may be serviceable to these, and 
to all other classes of.the community ; and as the 
intellectual basis of this universal tongue is quite 
as firm, as profound, and as capacious as that of 
any other, I do not see the boasted liberality of 
an education that makes men only fit to associate 
with men, and excludes one of the most advan- 
tageous introductions to polished society which 
the business of education comprehends, A fiddle, 
flute, or any other musical instrument, placed in 
the hands of an adult, is tantamount to a whistle 
ora penny trumpet; and the genius of a musical 
composition is a dead letter to him who takes up 
music merely as an accomplishment. Such 
effeminate trifling is a disgrace to those who ought 
to give the lead to that sex from whom they com- 
monly take it. *I do not mean to say that music 
is not a proper accomplishment for a gentieman ; 
tout au contraire ; but I contend that, in men, it 
ought to be an elegant superstructure, founded on 
the basis of intellect. Let men imbibe the men- 
tal merits of a Handel or a Mozart, as habitually 
as those of a Homer or Virgil; this, and this only, 
can raise our national taste in music to a level 
with that of those nations to whom we now look 
up with the lowly and sheepish consciousness of 
puerile inferiority. 

The reader may here be inclined to ask what 
experiments I have made in this intellectual or 
philosophical system of musical education, and 
how they have succeeded. I answer, none worth 
mentioning. I am writing of music for men. I 
live, like other professors, by teaching women ; 
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and, were I inclined to do it, I cannot afford to 
lose by the practical opposition tofashion. Those 
who long for sweatmeats will spurn at bread, and 
the demand for accomplishments is as rife as that 
for sound sense is rare. Those who do not object 
to their daughters consuming six or eight hours a- 
day, in the mechanism of musical practice, cannot 
place a very high value on their mental endow- 
ments. However, I do what I can, and serve my 
pupils as much as I dare, by such frequent inter- 
rogations on the practical elements of the art, as 
oblige them to think, at least during their lessons, 
although I know the little credit that is to be 
gained by such unexpected service ; for where the 
ornamental is eagerly sought, the useful is not 
only little esteemed, but not unfrequently ob- 
jected to as officious and impertinent ; so true it 
is that a pleasing detriment is preferred to an 
unpleasing benefit. 

If those who turn their eyes towards the pro- 
fession are unable to discover the intellectual dig- 
nity of the art in its teachers, the reason of this is 
on the surface. Music languishes and degene- 
rates under the misgovernment of unintellectual 
fashion. The exclusive demand for practical 
tuition is imperious and irresistible. Musical 
education is wholly effeminate, and the teacher 
of music sinks into the manufacturer of a female 
ornament. For this pnrpose he himself is edu- 
eated, and although he can sing aud play, and 
even compose, his education is commonly any 
thing but philosophical or liberal. The philoso- 
phy, indeed, of education, in every department, is 
as yét but imperfectly known, and this, I believe, 
is begininng tobe generally perceived —a favorable 
sign of the iimes. The pedant’s lash, the blind 
veneration of established error, the iteration and 
reiteration of the sterile letter of language, and 
the dim perception of its philosophical basis, or 
ultimate objects, are departing, we will hope, 
before the dawn of that reformation, of which, it 
may be, the full effulgence is reserved to bless 
those whose grandsires are yet unborn. In this 
progressive reformation, the philosophy of musical 
composition must be gradually developed, the 
profession learn to teach sense with sound, and 
music regain her ancient rights, and beam re- 
splendent amid the immortal host of literary 
constellations. 








DEVOTIONAL ATTRIBUTES or MUSIC 
BY MEDIATOR. 


AvrnovGH Music has ever been made a constituent 
part of public worship, yet, on no subject is there 
more confliction of opinion than respecting the 
manner and measure in which it shall be em- 
ployed in the sanctuary. 

Greatly as the art has of late advanced in this 
country—and its progress has been truly gigantic 
—-yet it is still struggling through a dark cloud of 
prejudice and ignorance ; particularly regarding 
its devotional application. 

The decorum of devotion, the beauty of holiness, 
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the interest of the church, and excellency of its 
service, and, it may be added, the we fare of sacred 
music, demand that the most salutary and jadi- 
cious mode of regulating the musical part of the 
service should, if possible be discovered and 
adopted. 

Religion scarcely suffers more, or is more justly 
indignant at the vulgar vociferations, and tu- 
multuous noises, which are often perpetrated in 
our Churches, than music itself does. The culti- 
vated taste and understanding of a congregation 
ought not to be violated and insulted by the 
barbarous absurdity of persons who have never 
received anything like a befitting aducation ; 
nay, who are utterly guiltless of even a pretension 
to scientific skill, presuming in the veriest arro- 
gance of self-consequence and conceit to attempt 
the vocal delivery of some of the choicest portions 
of the exalted works of our illustrious Church 
composers. The purposes of public worship are 
certainly not much assisted by such displays ; 
nor is the love of sacred music likely to be at all 
enhanced, by such outrageous and deformed spe- 
cimens of it. 

Music claims to be regarded with the respect 
due to the dignity and worth of an art truly 
sublime and beautiful in its character, and power- 
ful and pleasurable in its influences, The strong 
passion of the human soul for it, is amply shewn 
in the number and character of its votaries; not 
professors merely, for the majority of its friends 
are not those who have to make it their craft, but 
those whose attachment has been won by the 
charm of its own native beauty. Has it not been 
the sweet companion, and an inexhaustible source 
of amusement and solace under affliction and 
suffering, to many of the brightest and best of 
human kind? Who has ever regretted that the 
spul is susceptible of the strange, delightful sym- 
pathies and sensations which music so powerfully 
awakens? How many have been enchanted by its 
fascinations to pursue it with the most impas- 
sioned and indefatigable devotion, through al- 
most insurmountable difficulty ? And it reflects 
no little honour on the study, that many of them 
were and are amongst the most enlightened, amia- 
ble, and excellent of the earth; to them it has 
been truly a ‘‘ science of sweet sounds ;”’ and they 
have indeed poetically, philosophically, and em- 
phatically, found it a divine art.” 

The rational musician regrets that there still 
exists a strong feeling of prejudice, in many ami- 
able, and otherwise enlightened minds, against 
music. Some think it an idle, ignoble amuse- 
ment; some that it has a pernicious tendency to 
render the mind frivolous and inclined to levity 
and licentiousness. Nothing can be more unjust 
or untrue. Such inimical sentiments only arise 
from conceiving of it in utter ignorance, or from 
judging it by its abuse. None can decide fairly 
respecting its merit and value, but those who are 
properly qualified by initiation, and who know it 
experimentally. Even in the present day it is 
not uncommon to hear persons speaking as con- 
temptuously on the subject, as if they thought the 
science to be only of human origin; but they 
ought to consider that man is no more the maker 





of musica! sounds, and the laws of harmony, than 
he is of the colours of nature, and their combina- 
tions. Genius enables him to dispose, combine 
arrange, and modify them in ways truly sublime 
and wonderful, to those who can comprehend and 
appreciate the work; just so it is in the sister 
art ; in the execution of the design, the colours are 
blended and modified—the finished production is 
said to be the artist’s : but it is only so, just in the 
same sense as the musical composition; in both 
cases man is secondary, an agent, an artificer— 
Nature supplies the materials, and has endowed 
the human soul with the powers of conception, 
design, will, purpose; and persevering study, 
application, practice, reaches that degree of ex- 
ceilence and perfection, which wins the involuntary 
admiration, approbation, and applause of mankind. 
From due reflection it will, I sincerely believe, 
evidently appear that no study is more nearly 
allied to, or immediately connected with divinity 
than mnsic; and the beautiful moral, and deyo- 
tional influence its pursuit has had on the minds 
of eminent composers, their works and words 
sufficiently testify. Music is an integral part of 
creation “in heavenly harmony this universal 
frame began.” Harmony is the law of motion ; 
it pervades and preserves the whole chain of 
created existence : innumerable orbs, revolving in 
immeasurable space, are ‘‘ ever singing as they 
shine.” 

The human mind is not acquainted with any 
nobler science than music. What a sublime 
mystery the doctrine of harmonies comprehends! 
their generation, transmission, apprehension by 
the faculty of hearing, and above all, the peculiar 
manner in which the soul is sentimentally affected 
by them, are philosophical studies of the most 
subtle and interesting nature ; teaching some of 
the sublimest wonders of creation. It is astonish- 
ing how perscns of knowledge and reflection can 
think music an ignoble or idle amusement ! Surely 
they have never thought for a moment of the 
prodigious amount of labour and study necessary 
to master the difficulties, practical and theoretical, 
of the art, and form a musician of the first class. 
Let them duly consider the refined poetical taste 
and feeling—the infinite variety of sublime and 
pleasing conceptions—the order and attributes of 
genius—the intensity and continuity of thought, 
and the immensity of intellectual energy, requisite 
to produce the emanations of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, before they speak lightly 
of music and musicians. Is a first-rate oratorio, 
opera, or orchestral symphony, a contemptible 
mental achievement? What works of human 
creation surpass them? It is in suitableness to 
particular purposes that a chief excellence and 
beauty of music is seen: in life there are seasons 
of mirth and mourning, and we have music to suit 
each peculiar mood. What have we on earth, 
(the Gospel excepted,) more cheering, soothing, 
spiritualizing, heavenly, than the celebrated cathe- 
dral music of this conntry ? and who can tell the 
amount of moral advantage that would result from 
having these invaluable treasures regularly and 
properly performed during the sabbath davotions. 


— 
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EXPRESSION OF THE PASSIONS IN 
MUSIC. 
(From the French of M. La Cepede.) 
No. 6, TERROR. 

Terror is oftener than fear expressed by 
shrill cries or low and constrained sounds : 
the composer must employ them both. As 
it is a powerful and profound feeling, as it 
shakes the soul violently, its impressions 
remain after the passion itself is departed, 
as the waves of the sea, agitated by a storm, 
rage long after the winds have ceased. 
The musician should not therefore suddenly 
terminate its existence, but preserve its 
characteristics in the midst of the passions 
which succeed it. 


No. 7, SORROW. 

The sentiment which is the least difficult 
for musical description is sorrow. It is not 
necessary for us to depict this state of the 
mind which is but too frequently felt.— 
Sorrow nevertheless has its charms, when 
not accompanied by any overpowering grief. 
Here let the composer resign himself to his 
pencil ; he must only be careful to avoid 
powerful character, either of harmony or 
melody; ina word, he must avoid the ex- 
pression of every sentiment but sorrow. So 
to speak, he must not attempt description ; 
he must solely seek soft touching melody 
and sweet harmony, from time to time, and 
at equal intervals the whole piece must 
stop, as if to imitate the periodical repose of 
long complaint. In general, the movement 
should not be hunied, but analogous to 
that exterior quietude which accompanies 
melancholy reverie. 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


We extract the following from the ‘“ Worcester 
Juurnal’’ to prove, that as there are spots in the 
sun, so there may be gold in a coal mine, and 
possibly a pearl in the head of a toad; this isa 
marvellous contradictory world, which the 
sweets and bitters, the pure and noxious, the rough 


in 


and the tender, seem oddly enough to be jumbled 
and wedlocked together ; we can only regret that 
the good should be destined in the present instance 
to so woful a counterbalance of evil, especially 
when it is made to appear as the emanation of a 
collective body of wisdom, the possessors of which 
are so high above reproach, and almost of suspi- 
cion, as to give to their entire doings a burnish 
and dazzle that deprives the common eye of 
discriminating the wrong from the right. 

We have always felt, and frequently declared 
our opinion, that the engagement of foreign 
singers at our Festivals was a wasteful and useless 
experiment, and the reliance on the success of 
evening concerts a most fallacious principle—the 
morning performances are, and must be, the 


we are quite satisfied that the success of those 
performances would be greater, if undistracted 
and unfrittered away by any evening music what- 
ever—the season, the locality, and temporary cir- 
cumstances might suggest abundant preferable 
means of occupying the autumn twilight hours, in 
a way that would fillip the relish for the morning’s 
glory—however, we are truly glad to find that the 
coming performance is to be an English one, and 
we only regret that any misarrangement or dis- 
honest interference should threaten to make it an 
unworthy one. Our Worcester brother Hditor 
talks about strengthening the band and chorus,” 
with a singular obliviousness of the process for 
strengthening his own winter nights glass of grog, 
would he fancy the same to be strengthened by 
withdrawing the limited brandy and enhancing the 
quantum of water? 

As for the ** select chorus of a hundred voices’ 
that are to give effect to ‘‘ Acis and Galatea” and 
‘* Alexander’s Feast,’’ we still think they had 
better be left to their more capable performance of 
the ‘‘ Canadian Boat Song” in excursions up the 
Thames, or even to try their hands at an attempt 
to get through ‘‘ Down ina flowery vale,’’ upon the 
3ut to the paragraph, 


’ 


slopes of Greenwich Hill. 
which is interesting, for the bill of fare it 
annouces. 


“The announcement exhibits a feature truly 
gratifying, as indicative of the right position to 
which British art is at length elevated, and the re- 
establishment of a sound national taste in triumph 
over that sickly sympathy which has long obtained 
for every person and thing of foreign extraction. 
This return to right judgment we think we may 
safely and without vanity attribute to the exertions 
of the local aided by the metropolitan press ; and 
we sincerely trust that the result of the experiment 
now made will be as creditable to the appreciation 
of the public as to the management of the Festival, 
The names of Birch, Loder, Marshall, Hawes, 
Francis, Hunt, Hobbs, Pearsall, Leffler, and 
Phillips, are sufficiently famous in English ears 
to command an audience as vast and delighted as 
ever met together, ‘*smit with the love of sacred 
song,’ in our ancient and venerable fane. The 
withdrawal of foreign aid, however, it should be 
remembered, was not effected with a view to a 
pecuniary saving, as the incidental expenses of 
strengthening the band and chorus fully make up 
for any saving under the former head: it was 
suggested by the conviction, of many years’ ex- 
perience, that Italian singers were a blight to the 
prospects of the meeting—their services being 
scarcely ever required at the sacred oratorios ; 
while the evening concerts, at which they sang, 
drew the most scanty audiences. Thus were 
enormous salaries swallowed up, not for the 
benefit of the charity, but merely to ‘tickle the 
ears’’ of a very small party who professed to 
delight in the Italian opera. This state of things 
was clearly not contemplated in the original esta- 
hlishment of the meeting of the three choirs, the 
purport and design of which are as well known to 
our readers as to ourselves. And as it is undeni- 
able that the concerts do not produc» anything to 
the charitable fund, but r ther that the charity 
depends for support enrirely upon the morning 
performances, the managers of the forthcoming 
meeting have consequently, acted in ‘a plain com- 
mon-sense view of the objects and real position of 
these Festivals.’’ The success of the arrange- 
ments will no doubt be commensurate with their 
propriety. We will now give a brief outline of 
the programme of the Festival:—On the first 
morning divine service will be performed in the 
Cathedral, and a sermon will be preached, we 





staple of the enterprise; and for our own parts 


believe, by the Lord Bishop of the diocese, Presi- 


dent and one of the Stewards of the Festival. In 
the course of the service will be introduced 
Handel’s Grand Dettingen Te Deum, his Jubilate 
composed ‘or the Peace of Utrecht, Dr. Croft’s fine 
anthem, *‘ Sing unto God,’’ with the chorus, ‘* Cry 
aloud and shout,’’ and Handel’s coronation an- 
them, ‘* Zadok the Priest.” On Wednesday 
morning the Messiah, on Thursday Judas Maec- 
cabeus, and on Friday Beethoven’s oratorio, and a 
select on of sacred music from the works of Handel}, 
Haydn, Mozart, Hummel, Mendelssohn, and Dr, 
Chard. The evening concerts will be remarkable 
for one new and interesting feature, namely, that 
at two at least of them we shall have the whole 
works presented, instead of disjointed extracts ; on 
one of the nights we are to have Alevander's 
Feast, and on another Acis and Galatea, supported 
by a choral force of upwards of a hundred selected 
voices. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSIC IN THE PROVINCES. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Newcastle on Tyne. 

Sir.—After the trouble you have so kindly 
taken in behalf of native musicians, every instance 
of their success must be gratifying to you; it is 
therefore with pleasure 1 acquaint you that on 
Tuesday and Wednesday last two concerts, that 
were fully and fashionably attended, were given 
by Mr. Carte in this town, in which the British 
artists achieved a triumph. 

The vocal sts were Miss 
Rainforth, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Balfe. The 
instrumentalists consisted of Mr. H. Hayward, 
Mr. Carte, Mr. P. Jay, and Mr. Kettelle. 

In ‘Casta diva,’ and in ‘ll soave e bella 
contento,”” Miss Kemble showed herself a most 
accomplished artist ; the last of these songs was 
never better exectited by Pasta; but in * Auld 
Robin Gray,” to which she did not add a note of 
ornament, she brought tears into the eyes of many 
of her auditors—for my own part never at a 
musical performance but once before, did I fee] that 
painful sensation of choking which we experience 
when we cannot weep; Miss Kemble not only 
declaimed the words admirably, there was, in addi- 
tion to the sighs and sobs of the broken hearted 
girl, an expression of deep sorrow in her counte- 
nance, which gave the story a reality that was 
truly affecting ; this is a rare merit which singers 
seldom attempt. 

The spirited manner in which Arne’s brilliant 
song, “The Soldier tired of war’s alarms,’ was 
given by Miss Rainforth elee'rified her audience ; 
she was equally successful in Percy’s sweet song 
of * Wapping old stairs,” which she sung with a 
touching simplicity that drew down a thundering 
encore ; Messrs Balfe and Weiss were deservedly 
complimented in the same manner in ‘‘ Suoni la 
tromba ;’’ the quartet, ‘Lo! the early beam of 
morning,’’ of Balfe, met with the same mark of 
favour. Of Mr. H. Hayward it may be justly 
stated that he is a perfect master of his instrument, 
the violin, and merited all the high applause he 
met with; his adagio playing is levely. The other 
instrumentalists acquitted themselves in an able 
manner, and the audience did not regret paying 
nearly treble the usual prices for admission to the 
theatre in which the performance took place. 

Your obedient Servant, 
A FRIEND TO NATIVE TALENT. 


Saturday, Aug. 6, 1842. 


A. Kemble, Miss 


o 


CHELTENHAM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir.—The water drinkers at our various spas, 
are called teetotallers, in joke, by the devotees of 
the jolly god of wine, but I don’t know by what 





name the disciples of Apollo will call our visitors, 
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for music seems to be the order of the day, and 
night too.—Besides the doings of the Hullahites 
and the Mainzerites, we have had a concert by 
Michael Angelo Russo, the young pianist, and 
he has announced a second, which, for his sake 
it is hoped will be more numerously attended 
than the first was. Mr. Wilson, the Scottish 
mirstrel, will give one ot his illustrations on the 
16th inst.—Miss Adelaide Kemble (alias Mrs. Sar- 
toris), Miss Rainforth, Miss Marshall, and Messrs. 
Balfe and Weiss, have been engaged by Mr. 
Marshall, the flutist, for a concert on the 23rd.— 
and on the 26th, Rubini, with Pacini, Ostergaard, 
Negri and Puzzi, will give a concert.—On the 
26th, the anniversary of the Centenary Fete will 
be celebrated on a very grand scale, in honor of 
the birth day of Prince Albert, when a concert will 
be performed, also rope dancing, juggling, fire- 
works, &e. &e.—In our beautiful Park Grounds, 
a Welsh Harper has been playing in the evenings, 
under a fine old oak, and a set of excellent hand- | 
bell ringers, have been entertaining the prome- 
naders. The band belonging to the Montpellier, 
one of the best in England, plays every morning 
from 8 to 10 o’clock, and frequently in the 
gardens in the afternoon, and during the evening 
promenades; so, altogether, it must be allowed 
that Cheltenham does not lack harmonious sounds, 
1 remain, 
Your Constant Reader, 
A NOTE BEFORE THE BAR, 


Cheltenham, August 9th, 1842. 
R'ght glad'y do we welcome the tidings of 
musical prosperings anywhere, in this listless 


|melody simple and pleasing, the accompaniment 





period of the musical year—and still more satis- 
factory is it to know, that English artists do at} 
last begin to be appreciated by our unsophisti- | 
cated provincials, despite the prejudiced neglect | 
and, (at, best) half-patronage awarded them in| 
the capital. To artists and amateurs, however far | 
off, we waft our heartiest greetings, and wish | 
them all success and all enjoyment.—Ep. M. W. | 


| 
| 
“* Trois Petits Themes Originaux,’’ No. 1, Ronde | 

letto.—No. 2, Bolevo.—No. 3, Romance.—F. | 

Burgmuller, Op. 76.—Chappell. 

As these are expressly intended for children, any | 
serious critique on them would be displaced—suf- | 
fice it, they perfectly answer their purpose—are 
‘Very pretty and exceedingly facile ;—the Bolero is | 
the most attractive of the three. We cannot see | 
however—while . admitting the unexceptionable | 
cliaracter of these trifles, why fashion should give 
the preference to the foreign concoctors of such 
since there are at least one hundred musi- 
cians in this country who could manufacture them 


quite as well as M. Burgmuller. 





“* Trois Petits airs varies, sur des romances de Ma- 
sini,”-—F’, Burgmuller, Op. 76,—Chappell. 
What we have said of the preceding may be ap- 

plied with equal propriety to these—their chief 

characteristic is their utility. The most pleasing 
of the three is No. 2, on the Romance ‘ Toi et 
moi.” 

Quadrilies from the ‘* Duc d'Olonne”’ in two Sets.— 
P. Musard.—Chappell. 





The tunes are pretty and vivacious—the ar- 
rangement effective and playable. If Auber and 





;dences a fluent acquaintance with the finger 


Musard together cannot make a good quadrille, 
we know not whit other firm to apply to for such 
an article. 


Grande Valse de la ‘‘ Reine de Chypre”’ de Halevy, 
arranged by J. Herz.--Chappell. 

There is little to recommend this—but an af- 
fected striving after originality, which singularly 
fails in its endeavour. The tune is as common- 
place as tune can be, and ina ‘‘ Grand Valse” if 
the tune be defective what are we to look for ? 


“*T love to gaze on the dark blue skies,’ —(song)— 
E. J. Loder, 'T. Prowse. 


An agreeable trifle in the barearole style ; the 


neatness itself. We cannot, however, well under- 
stand the meaning of the two bars of symphony in 
A minor after the first strain in F—why they are 
in A minor we find it difficult to guess. This 
ballad is admirably adapted for sale, which we 
opine to be the very best news for the publishers, 
if not for the composer. 

‘“¢ Here was my Home,’’—(ballad)—E. J. Loder. 

T. Prowse. 

Very superior to the preceding in all respects. 
The melody in E. flat is exceedingly graceful, and 
the accompaniment is highly finished and musi- 
cian like. There is a quaintness about the few 
bars of symphony at the commencement which 
greatly takes our fancy—moreover it is peculiarly 


Loder-ish—of itself no mean recommendation. 
A Concertino for the Violin with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment.—Henry Farmer.—Cocks & Co. 
A pleasant piece, extremely well calculated to 
display the resources of the instrument—it evi- 


board, is replete with showy and brilliant pas- 
sages, and its harmonization, if not very elabo- 
rate or original, has the merit of being correct 
The best thing 
about the Concertino is, its great unpretension, 


and sufficient for the purpose. 


and the evidence it affords of the means and de- 
sire in its author to achieve something superior. 
We believe this isan early work of Mr. H. Farmer, 
to whom we offer all due encouragement to pursue 
his present success. 








MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HKictropolitan. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Signor Costa is entitled to all praise and honour, 
for the treat afforded at his benefit on Thursday 
last, by the revival of Mozart’s perennial ‘‘ Cosi 
fan tutte,”’ which, absurdly and unjustly enough, 
has been suffered to slumber on the prompter's 
shelf during the greater part of twenty years, and 
throughout the entire artistical oligarchy of 
the ‘‘ Five ”—how unjustly, the rapturous 
applause of Thursday evening affords the best 
conviction—how absurdly, the extremely crowded 
state of the house on Thursday, and the two 





successive multitudinous audiences that have 





since been mustered, despite the counter attractions 
of the summer and the country, most satisfactorily 
prove. Signor Costa has great claims upon the 
Opera public for his indefatigable exertions, and 
for the zeal and judgment with which he gives 
the animus to this leviathan establishment—the 
brilliant success of Thursday night, must have 
proved, at once, a gratifying and a rich reward. 

‘Cosi fan tutte,” was produced in the year 
1790, with very great success, the libretto 1s, 
unhappily, none of the best; and the characters 
are made to keep up so incessant a badinage upon 
each other that very little opportunity is left to 
the composer for the expression of tenderness and 
passion, those qualities with which the muse of 
Mozart was so deeply embued—there is, however, 
a continued spirit and pleasantry throughout, 
which the composer has most happily hit off and 
supported ; indeed one must wonder at the re- 
sources of a mind which could. furnish so vast a 
variety of subject, and all of the gayest and most 
exhilarating character—the first note of the over- 
ture is like the drawing of a champagne cork, or 
the lighting of a magical firework, and to the 
last chord of the finale it goes on effervescing and 
sparkling, glowing and irradiating, exciting and 
dazzling—and leaving upon the memory a nectar 
flavour, an Eden flower odour, a spheric sound 
that shall not pass away. Some who were pre- 
sent on Thursday doubtless came as noviciates 
always do, with a certain scepticism, or appre- 
hensive distaste for what was about to be revealed 
to them; but if they ‘‘ came to scoff,” they re- 
mained to pray”—if they come in doubt the 
heresy was soon recanted, for never have we heard 
applause so general and enthusiastic in the 
super-refined regions of the Italian opera house. , 

The characters were extremely well supported ; 
Rubini and the junior Lablache, as the two 
Lothario’s, were all love and enterprise, especi- 
ally the latter, who wisely follows his paternal 
example and bids fair to become a very bustling 
and efficient actor, the Lablache played Don 
Alphonso, in the true spirit of genuine comedy, 
and was throughout as merry an old wag as ever 
cut his jokes upon youngsters who were treading 
in his own bygone amorous path. Madame 
Persiani, was perhaps a little to staid for Fiorda- 
tigi, Madlle. Moltini. was precisely such a Dora- 
bella as any young officer might admire, and 
every Ferrando must love, and Madame Granchi 
afterthe tremour of her first scene had subsided, 
made a mcst exemplary abigail, which is no smali 
praise, seeing tha: she had the most difficult part 
in the piece to play. The music was throughout 
most perfectly sung and beautifully accompanied, 
the Tacet of the brass instruments so eternally 
used in modern operas, was a most welcome and 
balmy dispensation, and the absence of even an 
extra apoggiatura in the rendering of the delicious 
melodies proved that Mozart can be endurable 
without ornament, and that the artists can afford 
to dispense with their own flourishes when the 
composer has given them anything to rely upon. 

Hail to thee, Mozart aud welcome for ever to 
thy charmtng “Cosi fan tutte!” after fifty two 
years of bloom it is still a fresh spring flower—be 
it, and thy fame, Eternal. 
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ROYAL SURREY THEATRE. | 


A rara avis in modern musical times was brought 
into life on Monday evening last at this enter- 
prising establishment—A New English Opera!!! 
yes, reader, maugre that the libretto, under the 
bewitching title of ‘Little Red Riding Hood,” isa 
translation from the ‘‘ Chaperon Rouge,” and 
notwithstanding that the music is a palpable re- 
suscitation of motivoes from most of the Italien 
operas for the last quarter of a century, still it is 
announced as a new English opera, and we are 
bound to accept it, if only for the novelty and 
rarity of such announcement, and just to en- 
courage the indication that the lyric music is not 
absolutely and hermetically fast asleep amongst 
us. 

The music of this pleasant affair is by Mrs. 
a'Becket, a lady who under her spinster name of 
Glossop, exercised her memory and ingenuity in 
the production of a previous (so called) ‘* New 
Opera,” at the commencement of Mr. Braham’s 
management at the St. James’s Theatre. Her style 
is essentially Italian, as will be readily recognised 
by the least practised auditor who has ever ascer- 
tained the fact, that the military bands in the 
Park, very rarely play any but selections from 
the ultra montane school; of course, in compli- 
ment to the un-English fashion in such matters. 
Livery listener at the Royal Surrey Theatre will 
constantly detect some well known air or passage 
in the ‘‘ New Opera’’—but this is no great detri- 
ment, since the circumstance of their being well 
known, proves that they must possess some su- 
perior quality, and a certainty that they will be 
recollected, is favourable to the notion that they 
must have originally presented something to the ear 
worthy of remembrance. The whole is adroitly 
put together, and the ‘‘ New Opera” is conse- 
quently preferable to some loftier doings in loftier 
places, which, in their aim to be very original, 
are far less pleasing in their materiel, and far 
more clumsily dovetailed. 

Miss Romer, supported the role of Little Red 
Riding Hood, with considerable vocal effect and 
dramatic propriety. Mr. Leffler, as de Bracy, 
the humanized ‘* Wolf’’ of the story, might have 
been a little fiercer without startling the nerves of 
the ladies in the boxes, or running the risk of 
being kidnapped to complete the collection of the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens.—Mr. Lefiler, musi- 
caily, always satisfies; and it must be confessed, 
by comparison with Harrison, who supported the 
tenor part of the opera, that his histrionic powers 
were surprisingly developed. Of Mr. Harrison, 
we have only to say, that he sang like the reed 
stop of a barrel organ, and acted like the wooden 
figure on the top of an old Dutch clock. Mrs. 
Serle, played a coy, goodnatured village lass ex- 
tremely well, and sang the music of the part ina 
very artist-like manner ; and Mr. G. Wild, acted 
the funny man of the opera to perfection. 
Deafening applause and vociferous encores re- 
warded the exertions of all parties, and sent us 
lome with a thorough innate satis‘action, that 
music has more friends in Surrey, than are 
dreamt of in fashionable philosophy. We wish 





the most plenteous success to the present ‘‘ New 
Opera,” as a stimulus to the production of a 
future, and a better. 








Prebinetal. 


Maipstonz Avceust 2.—Every one who has 
ever heard anything of musical doings in Maid- 
stone, cannot but be acquainted with the name 
of Mr. Tolhurst—cannot but know that he is the 
sun and centre of our local musical system, 
stimulating its movements by his energy, sustain- 
ing them by his perseverance, supporting them by 
his talent. 

Is a concert to be given requiring the assistance 
of an orchestra—Mr. Tolhurst must be consulted, 
for it is he who knows whence the materiel of a 
band is to be procured—is a catch club established, 
first and foremost among its working mem- 
bers is Mr. Tolhurst,—and if we desire to en'oy 
the magnificent sacred ccmpositions of the great 
masters, it is still to our indefatigable resident 
amateur we must be indebted, for it was he who 
established, and still conducts and carries on our 
Sacred Harmonic Society. In a word—music, of 
whatever kind, owns as i's active promoter in this 
town and neighbourhocd, that most laborious, 
enterprising, and indefatigable of amateurs, Mr. 
W.H.Tolhurst. No individual, no society, whose 
objects are deserving of support seeks his assis- 
tance in vain—whether the purpose be religious, 
charitable, useful, or merely social and recreative, 
it may count on his ready aid. 

Impressed with these feelings, and having had 
many opportunities of witnessing the toil and 
anxiety which his devotion to the cause of music 
imposed—more especially in his management. of 
that highly respectable provincial musical insti- 
tution the Sacred Harmonic Society, Mr. E. P. 
Hall, some time since, suggested the propriety of 
presenting Mr. Tolhurst with some testimonial 
which should in some degree typify the grateful 
esteem and admiration for him entertained by 
every musical man acquainted with his praise- 
worthy exertions. The project was warmly second- 
ed by all to whom it was mentioned, and a 
numerous party of gentlemen, including most of 
the musical amateurs, and several of the professors, 
of Maidstone and the neighbourhood, lately 
assembled at a public dinner givento Mr. Tolhurst, 
at the Star Hotel, to carry it intoeffect. C. G. 
Whittaker, Esq., took the chair, supported by 
Thomas Selhy, Ksq.. George Perfect, Esq., Mr. 
W.H. Bensted, Mr. W. Philpot, Mr J. E. Field, 
Mr. Lintott, Mr. Masters, Mr. E. P. Hall, Mr. 
Lancefield, Mr. E. Mason, Mr. J Brown, Mr. 
Whiting, &c. &e.—Thomas Hitchings, Esq., dis- 
charged the duties of vice-president. The dinner was 
most excellently and liberally provided by Mr. R. 
Fowler, and as to ‘ the feast of reason and the flow 
of scul’’ that was amply supplied by the guests 
themselves. After the usual prefatory toasts, the 
health of Mr. Tolhurst was given, and his many 
claims on the regard of his musical fellow towns- 
men were enumerated, after which the testimonial 
was presented to him by the Chairman,— consisting 
of a handsome silver tea-pot, elegantly chased, 
and bearing the following inscription. On one 
side— 

Me. Wit11am Henry Tornurst, 

Founper or THE SacrEn Harmonic Society, 

Maipsrone. 


On the other— 
PRESENTED 
By nis Musicat Frrenns, 
As A TOKEN OF EstEEM, 
1842. 


The applause which accompanied the presentation 
of the testimonial must have convinced Mr. 
Tolhurst how sircere was the feeling which 
prompted it, and the whole proceeding must have 





been highly gratifying not only to himself, but to 
Mrs. Tolhurst, and his family, who as well as 
other ladies, witnessed it from the gallery. Mr. 
Tolhurst briefly but warmly acknowledged the 
kindness of his friends, expressing his earnest 
desire to aid the sacred cause of music in whatever 
way it might be in his power to do so.—Composed 
as the company almost exclusively was of musical 
men, it is needless to say that the harmony of the 
evening was amply sustained. Glees, catches, 
and songs, went merrily around, ably accompanied 
by My. J. E. Field, on the pianoforte, and the 
party prolonged to a late hour one of the pleas- 
antest evenings ever spent in Maidstone. 

Mr. H. Russell gave a vocal entertainment 
here on Thursday last, which, if not so fully at- 
tended as might have been anticipated, left such 
an impression upon the minds of those who at- 
tended, as will ensure for Mr. Russell a bumper 
whenever he returns to us. 





Mancuestrr, Aug. 6.—Three lectures have been 
delivered here by Mr. White, on the bards and 
music of lreland, with very considerable success. 
The lecturer sang several of the fine old traditional 
Hibernian melodies, and recited a number of 
interesting anecdotes of Ireland’s sons of song— 
airs were also sung by Miss Shankland, in a 
pleasing style, and the whole was ably sustained 
and illustrated by Mr. R. Andrews on the harp 
and pianoforte. 


Hertrorp, Aug. 6.—The Hertford Glee Society 
gave a concert, on Thursday last, at the Shire 
Hall, the proceeds of which are to be given to that 
most excellent Institution, ‘‘ the Genera] Infirmary 
at Hertford.’ There could not have been Jess 
than 300 persons present. The concert opened 
with Romberg’s symphony in D, which was 
capitally played as were the overtures to the 
“Caliph of Bagdad’’ and “‘ Iphigenia.” Several 
choice glees and choruses were admirably sung 
by the members of the society, in which they were 
most valuably aided by Miss Towers, who, not- 
withstanding she has been twice honoured with 
her Majesty’s command to attend at the palace, 
most affably lent her talents, and contributed to 
the success of this laudable concert. The band 
was ably led by Mr. Bridgman, and Miss Towers 
presided at the grand pianoforte with great skill 
and geod taste. 





Epinsvrcu, Aug. 5th.—A brilliant assemblage 
of rank and fash:on flocked to the Waterloo Rooms 
on Wednesday evening, to the entertainment of 
the distinguished vocalist, Mr. Wilson. The room 
was filled in a few minutes after the doors were 
opened, and by the time the lecturer commenced, 
it was literally crammed in every corner. Mr. 
Wilson’s style of speaking is easy, s mple, and 
elegant; and the insterspersion of such songs as 
“My ain fireside,” ‘Auld Robin Gray,” “ The 
Laird 0’ Cockpen,” in the singing of which he 
stands unrivalled, drew forth the most enthusiastic 
applause. At this time of day to descant on Mr. 
Wilson’s exquisite voice, his intensity of feeilng, 
and, in a word, his powers as a vocalist, would be 
absurd. As a lecturer, Mr. Wilson has made a 
decided hit. The anecdotes, and the little cir- 
cumstances connected both with the song he is 
about to sing, and its author, are amusing in the 
extreme, and present a pleasing relief to the musi- 
cal portion of the entertainment. Most heartily 
do we wish Mr. Wilson every success in this new 
professional sphere, in which, hitherto, he has 
been so eminently distinguished. 





XUM 
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Miscellaneous. 


Miss ADELAIDE KemBre.—It is with 
feelings of immeasurable regret and de- 
spondency that we announce that this lady 
is no more—she departed this sublunary 
spinster state on Monday the 25th ult. and 
those who would pay a pilgrim tribute to 
the last relics of her single life, may do so, 
for a trifling fee, by examining the register 
books of St. Andrew's Church, Glasgow, 
wherein she signed her paternal name for 
the last time, and resigned herself into the 
arms of John Sartoris, Esq. 


Mr. Joun Harron.—It is pleasant to 
record the fact that an opera by this gentle- 
man, entitled ‘* Pascal Bruno,” which has 
been unable to find acceptance in London, 
is likely to be produced in Vienna, through 
the liberal interposition of Herr Staudigl ; 
who heard the music whilst here, and is 
endeavouring to promote its production in 
the Austrian capital. 








Drury LANE THEATRE.—The mana- 
ger has issued a circular offering a prize of 
Ten Pounds to the composer of the most 
dramatic So/o and Chorus, to given words 
for the last scene of “ As you like it;” 
which play is forthwith to be reproduced— 
the copies to be sent in by the end of the 
present month. This, to be sure is no very 
brilliant offer, especially, seeing that the 
said Ten Pounds are to be both the prize 


tion, and those who have anything better to 
do may see that they can continue their 
profitable employment without much deep 
regret, it is, we believe, the first time that 
ever the success of genius, musical or poe- 
tical at least, has been decided by lottery — 
if Mr. Macready’s “ Little-go” works well, 
we may expect ere long to find the Green 
Room turned into a Raffling shop, and the 
Box office, to a Lottery office. 


WorcestER.—We have beard, and we 
sincerely hope that it is true, that Mr, 
Surman has engaged only two amateur 
female chorus singers, for Worcester, the 
remainder being professional: but there are 
several of the male choristers who do not 
belong to the regu/ars, going for the sake 
of a country jaunt—Beethoven’s ‘* Mount 
of Olives,” with a new adaptation of English 
words, under the title of ‘“ David in the 
Wilderness” is to be among the morning 
selections. 


Norwicu.—The following are the prin- 
cipal singers engaged by Mr. Professor 
Taylor for Norwich :—Mad. Caradcri, 
Misses Rainforth, Bassano, Pacini and 
Hawes.— Messrs. Hobbs, Phillips, Balfe, 
Bradbury, Young, Walton and Rubini.— 
Mem—Handel’s Messiah will not be per- 
formed. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL. 

Vocal Class Music, Book 1, containing songs in 2 
parts.—Ewer and Co. 

W. Aspull._— Light of my soul,” (Serenade.)— 
Wessel and Stapleton. 

J. Barnett.—“ No magic can the past restore,” 
Song.— Chappell. 

G. A. Osborne,—“ The chosen few.’’— Chappell. 

G. Linley.—‘ Boyhood’s Days.”—Chappell. 

G. A. Osborne.—‘‘ The old Abbey,” Song.— 
Chappell. 

J. Parry.—‘‘ The United Family.”—Chappell. 

Clement White.—‘‘ Ah! why didst thou tell me.” 
— Wessel and Stapleton. 

J. W. Davison,—‘ The light Canoe.”—Wessel 
and Stapleton, 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


Kalliwoda.—Op. 108, Overture pastorale arranged 
for four bands.—EKwer and Co. 


Op. 109, Introduction and rondo for 2 
violins and orchestra or piano.—Ewer and Co. 


Op. 115, Adagio sentimental for violin 
and orchestre, or piano.—-Ewer and Co. 


Macfarren.—First Sonata.— Wessel and Stapleton. 

Burgmuller’s Galop from ‘‘ Les Diamans de la 
Couronne,” arranged as a duet by J. W. Davison. 
—Wessel and Stapleton. 


Hummel’s collection of trios for Piano, Flute 
and Violoncello, No. 25, 5th in C flat, Op. 93.— 
Wessel and Stapleton. 


._ | Burgmuller’s, F.—3 Petits Thémes Originaux, Op. 
and the purchase money ; however, we give | 


it publicity, in order that those who choose | 
may put themselves in immediate competi- | 


76.: No. 1, Rondoletto.—No. 2. Bolero.—No. 
3, Romance.—Chappeil. 

Burgmuller’s.—Deux Morceaux du Duc d’Olonne, 
Op. 75.: No. 1. Valse—No. 2, Galop.— 
Chappell. 

F, Burgmuller.—3 Petits Airs Varies, Op. 74.: 
No. 1, Blanche.—No. 2, Toi et moi—No. 3, 
Deux Anges Gardiens.—Chappell. 








Notice ta Correspondents. 


Mr. W. H. Malcolm, Capt. Anstead, and Madlle, 
D’Espourrin.—Their snbscriptions are acknow- 
ledged with thanks. 


Subscriptions due at Midsummer are requested 
to be forwarded to Mr. E. B. Taylor, ‘* Musical 
World” office, 3, Coventry Street, Haymarket, by 
post office order, payable at Charing Cross. 


Subscribers are requested to give notice at the 
Office of any irregularity in the delivery of their 
numbers ; also if it be their wish to discontinue 
the same, as it will be readily seen that till such 
wish has been communicated, they will be ac- 
countable for the usual amount of subscription. 


Correspondents should forward all communica- 
tions relating to the current number, on, or before, 
Tuesday afternoon. 


“Mr. Hemmmings.”—We trust to be able 
shortly, to satisfy our correspondent’s biographi- 
cal wish, from better sources than the book he 
recommends. 


‘“‘Mr. Johnstone.”—The young lady has a 
sweet contralto voice, and an excellent style. 


“« Inquirer.’’—Mr. S. Harris, is we are told, the 
organist to Greenwich. 





“Miss Dauberville.”—The Concertina may be 
procured at different prices, according to the com- 
pass; we do not think them very suitable as 
accompanists of the voice. 


*Z."—In a week or two. 

‘ Sharp ninth.”—Cherubini’s book says ‘‘ No.” 

‘Mr. Kington.’’—The article may be found in 
the “‘ Harmonicon,” Vol. V. 

““P. G. M.”"—Enquire at the Academy in Ten- 
terden Street, Hanover Square. 


‘*H. H.”—Mr. Grattan Cooke, hasa right to use 
his windpipe instead of his oboe, if he so prefers, 
what is it to us, orto anybody. 


WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

A Concertino for the Violin, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment, H. Farmer. 

‘* With enraptured delight,” ballad, G. C. 
Owen. 

“The Inconstant.”—‘ I have dreamed of 
hopes,” C. F. Hall, R.A.M. 


“Smile dearest maiden,” J, Curll. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAST GRAND CONCERT OF 
THE SEASON. 
S!GNOR CRIPPA, Prompter at Her 


Majesty’s Theatre respectfully announces that by 
the kind permission of Mr. Lumley, he will have a Grand 
Evening Concert in the Opera Concert Room, on 
Monday next at Eight o’Clock, at which all the celebrated 
Artists of the Establishment have kindly offered their 
valuable assistance :—Vocalists, Mesdames Persiani, 
Moltini, Pacini, Granchi, Crippa, and Gramaaglia. Sig. 
Rubini, Mario, Stella, Roneoni, F. Lablache & Lablache. 
Instrumentalists, Messrs. Tolbecque, Lindley, Dragonetti, 
Liverani, and Baumann Conductor, Signor Costa—In 
course of the Concert will be performed Rossini’s STABAT 
MATER, and the admired PROGHIERA MOESE, by all 
the above Eminent Artists, and accompanied on the Sera- 
phine, at which Signor Costa has kindly undertaken to 
preside. Boxes, Stalls, & Pit Tickets, Seven Shillings 
each. Also a few Family Tickets to aimit Four, at 2is. 
each, to be had of all the Principal Music sellers, and of 
Signor Crippa, 5, South Place, Belgrave Square. 





Just Published : 


A CONCERTINO 


FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS; 
Composed and dedicated by permission, to 
HENRY BLAGROVE, Esq., 
BY 
HENRY FARMER. 


Poblished by R. Cocks and Co., 20, Princes Street, 
Hauove: Square, aod may be had of all Masic-sellers. 





H. PAP E’S 


PATENT, GRAND, SQUARE, SOFA TABLE, 
AND CONSOLE PIANOFORTES, 


No. 106, New Bonp Srreer. 


, | ‘HESE INSTRUMENTS possess the 

immense advantage of having a very powerful 
tone in a very small size, and the frame being of solid 
cast iron, they contain little wood ia the construction of 
the case ; this renders thtm particularly well adapted to. 
bear any climate. The tuning p'ns work in a solid block 
of iron instead of wood, and it is therefore impeossibie 
for them to give way. 

Monsr. d: Glimes from the Conservatoire, Rrussells, 
will attend at No. 106, New Bond Street, on Tuesdays, 
Tharsdays, and Saturdays, between the hours of 4 and 5 
o’Clock, to give the public an opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Pape’s instruments, when the visits of amateurs will be 
esteemed an honor, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


SIG. RUBINI has the honor to inform 
the Nobility, Subscribers te the Opera, his Friends. 
and the Public, that his FAREWELL BENKFIT and LAST 
APPEARANCE previously to his retirement from the Stage 
will take place THIS EVENING, THURSDAY, AUGUST 
lith, 1842, when will he performed, (for this night only,) 
Ross1ni’s Celebrated Opera, 
OTELLO. 
Desdemona, Made. Persiani, (for this occasion only,) 
E!miro, Sig. Lablache, lago, Sig Giorgio Ronconi, Rodrigo, 
Sig. Stella, and Otello, Sig Robini.—After which the 
admired and highly successful Ballet Divertisement, by 
M. Perrot, entitled 
UNE SOIREE DE CARNAVAL. 
Principal parts by Madile Cerito, Madlle. Lonise Fleury, 
Mesdes Camille, Copere, Ga'by, Benard, O’Bryen, and 
Madile. Guy Stephan, M. Desplaces, M. Gosselin, M. 
Coulon, and M. Perrot.—The following Pas will be 
introduced :—The Cachucha. by Madile Cerito, and M. 
Perrot. The Cracovienne, by Madile. Guy Stephan. A 
New Pas de Denx, by Madile. Louise Fleury and M. 
Desplaces. The celebrated Galop from Beniowsky, by 
Madile. Ceritoand M Perrot. A Grand Galop, by Madlle. 
Cerite, Madile. Guy Stephan, Madile, Louise Fleury, M. 
Desplaces, M. Perrot, all the principal Artistes and the 
Corps de Ballet.—To be followed by the Seconda Act of 
IL PIRATA, 
with the celebrated Cavatina, ‘Tu Vedrai,’ hy Sig. 
Rubini.—To cenclude with the New Grand Ballet by M. 
Deshayes, (except the last Act,) entitled 
ALMA; OU LA FILLE DU FEU. 

The music composed by M. Crsta. ‘The Principal 
characters by Madlle. Gerito, Madlle. Guy Stephan, 
Madile. L. Fleury, M. Desplaces, and M. Perret. First 
Tableau—The Dance of Demons. Second Tableau— 
Valse et Galop de Fascination (composed by M. Perrot), 
by Mesdiles. Cerito, Camille, Bernard, Gaiby, ard M. 
Perrot. Third Tab!ean—Pas de Tr: is by Mesdel'es. Cerito 
Camille, and M. Desplaces (composed by Madlle. Cerito). 
Ballabile—Pas de Trois by Madlle. Guy S'ephan, Madlle. 
Louise Fleury, and M. Perrot (composed by M. Perrct). 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made 
atthe Box-« ffice, Overa-colonnade.—Doors open at half- 
past Seven; the performance commences at Eight o’clock. 





HANDEL’?S CHORUSSES 
IN THE MESSIAH, 
As DUETS for the ORGAN or PIANO-FORTE, 


By S. F. RIMBAULT. 


1. “And the Glory of the] 11. “ Hetrusted in God,” 2s. 
Lord,” 2s 12. “Lift op your heads,” 
2. ¢ ~ saat no ‘shall purify,” Is. 


6d, 
13. ** Let all the Angels of 
Is 


3.” “O, ihn that tellest,” God,’ 
14. “The Lord gave the 


4 e per ~ unto us a Child is word,” 1s. 

Born,” 2s. 15. “ Their sound is gone 
5, * Glory to God in the,” out,” Is. 6d. 

Is. 64. 16. Let us break their 
6. * His yoke is easy,” bonds,” Is. 6d. 


Is. 6d. 17. “ Hallelujah,” 2s, 

7. * Behold the Lamb of | 18. “Since by man came 
God,” 1s. death,” ls. 

8. “Surely be hath borne | !9. ‘‘ But thanks 
our griefs,” 1s. 6d. God,” ls. 64. 

g. ‘* And with his stripes,” | 20, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” 
1s. 6d. Is. 6d. 

10. ** All we like sheep,” 2s. | 21. ‘‘ Amen,” Is. 6d. 

Or in 3 Books Complete with Accomps. (ad lib.) for Two 
Violins. (or Flute and Violin,) Tenor and Violoncello, 
or for Four Voices, Price 0s. 

Published by T. Prowse, at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manu- 
factory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, London. 


be to 








Just Published : 
SIX SONGS, 
With English and German Words, 
BY WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, 


Price lds. 
Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean Street, Soho. 











MADRIGALS, 


BY THOMAS GREAVES, 1604. 


Just Published: 8. d. 
1. Come away, sweet love” ........ — eons: 2 6 
2. Sweet Nymphs that trip al ng”... 2 6 
3. “ Lady, the melting crystal of youreye” = 3 0 


Scored from the Original Parts, by G. W. BUDD,Hon. Sec. 
to the Western Madrigal Society. 
Also Separate Parts to the above, at 3d. per Page. 
CALKIN & BUDD, 118, PALL MALL, 
Who have recently published a Catalogue of Second-hand 
Music, Aucient and Modern, at very low prices. 





MESSRS. COCKS & CO’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


OSSINV’S STABAT MATER, 


arranged for the Piano-forte Solo, by Czerny, 
price 10s. 6d., the same as duets Also for the 
piano, solo, arranged by Czerny, Mozait’s Requiem, 6s. ; 
Haydn’s Seasons, four books, each 8s.; ditto, Creation, 
i2s.; ditto The Seven Last Words of Christ, 7s. 64.; ana 
Coreili’s Twelve Grand Solos, ls. 6d. 

VIOLIN MUSIC :—A new edition of Corelli's Forty- 
eight Trios for two violins and bass, «r organ, (dedicated 
to Arthur Betts, Esq.) in four bvoks, each 8s., (r complete 
in three vols., boards, 24s.; a new edition of Corelli’s 
Twelve Grand Solos, edited by Czerny, 0s 6d.; anew 
edition of Beethoven’s, Viotti’s, and Pieyel’s Vio in Trios, 
and Mozarv’s Ten Quaitetts, four vols., hoards, 42s.; and 
Mozart’s Six Quintetts, five vols., 42s. ; fourth edition of 
Hamilton’s Catechism for the Violin (a most valuable 
work to all violinists), ls.; and a new edition of the cele- 
brated work oo the Violin, by Debourg, 5s. 

London: Published only by Messrs. Cocks and Co., 20, 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, Musicseliers to Her 
Majesty. 





CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HOKNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 


REGEAR & LEWIS, 96, Cheapside, 

beg to call the attention of Country Brass Band 

Masters, and others, to their new list of prices, for the 

above useful and perfect instraments, being more than 
25 per cent. cheaper than ‘hose of any other house. 








PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. g. 2. & 

Cornopeans, Super. with 6 Crooks, Month- 
piece, &C-.....+4+ ow ce eos a 2 123 6 
Do. dv with ‘Case, r 6 
Do. Best, with Shake, Key, &c....... 3 13 6 
Do. do, extra finished, with Case wh ££ 9 
Do. do. do, English Pistons .... 4 14 6 

Do. do. German Silver mounted, with 
crooks and case. eeercce eo seccoces 5 0 
Do. do English do. dO. 6 0 
Do. do. do, Copper or Brass mounted 7 0 
Do. TORO WIth CLOOKE. «02 oc sccvecce 4 0 
WalVe WaGles: ..00 cecece cc ceeses Speseenpee 40 
Trombone .......- AMD ve cscecncece vececvee 1 0 
Tenor. B owskee seuraee 17 6 
Do.. coe © 2 0 
Bass . sco, Cece ce cncceccccecece 12 6 
Do. improved G Coccccccce cccese cove 3 0 


> 


Bass Horns, 9 Keys ......+00 





Opbeieleide, 9 Keys ........... oMa¥ 

Do. SD v6 sanb eo ee sean akes O60 caGees ‘f 
Dreamed, Bass, Plain cccccccccccsseccescesess ce 4 
Do. do, trophies .. roe] eobin vee 5 


painted with Arms, Ke. av 
| Tip, B. C. or E, 6. 
v0. * 

Do. 10 hn do, eves 
do. do. coe 
Do. 13 do do, + 
Flutes, Super. Cocoa. with 8 Keys, German Silver 2 32 


Do. do. 
Clarionets, 6 Keys, 
Do. 8 


Meediececld: wits ic thiciiatiaa eke. 
a 


a 
rOScooooocosoocos 


Do. do. ao, extra mounted, 7 &e. 2 12 6 
Do. do. Ebony do. oe a © 
Do. do. do Silver Rings, Tips x Keys : 5 0 
Do do do Silver Bands, &c. .. . 6 0 
Do. do. ds. do, extra chased TE 7 7 0 
Do. do. do. the bestthat canbe made 8 8 0 


N.B.—Second-hand Instruments always on Sale, 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

The Four Chorus Parts to 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 
Each having both LATIN AND ITALIAN WORDS, 

(the latter, M. Maggioni’s version, ‘ Il Conte Ugolino,’’) 
edited, with marks of expression, &c., added by 
Mr. G. F. Harris, (Director of the London Professional 
Choral Society). Price of each part 2s. 

Also the Vocal Score, with pianoforte accompaniment, 
**Tl Conte Ugolino,” with the Italian words, Price 15s. 
The varions pieces printed separately. 

CrAMER, ADDISON AND BEALE, 201, Regent Street, 
and C. Lanspaus. 26, Old Bond Street. 











ENGLISH VOCAL 
MUSIC. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
HREE SONGS, BY J. W. DAVISON 


—forming Nos 38, 4, 5, of “Tus Britisn Vocat 
ALBuM,” dedicated to Miss RainrortTa. 


No. 3.—“I fear thy kisses gentle maiden”—Poetry by 
Shelley. 


No. 4.— In a drear nigh'ed December’—Poetry by 
Keats. 
No, 5. —** Poor heart be still”’—-Poetry by Miss E. L. 


Montagu. 


The following opinion on these s-ngsis from the “ Atlas” 
of Sunday, July 9th. 

The task of following the two beautiful compositions by 
Mr. Macfarren, which soine time since we noticed as 
forming the commencement of the /ritish Vocal Album, 
devolves on Mr. J. W. Davison, who contributes three 
songs, all of a most elegant and artistic character. 

Nos. 3 and 5 —‘‘ I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden,” and 
‘* Poor heart be still,’—are exactly such as a musician 
would write, and, indeed, such as none save a thorough 
musician could write; still we think neither of them up 
to the mark of Mr. Davison’s best efforts. His habit of 
thinking rightly on the subject of his art, his systematic 
avoidence of common-place, and his technical skill in the 
expression of his ideas, of necessity impart interest and 
gracefulness to whatever may fall from his pen ,—these 
songs, partaking fully of their composer’s scholarly attri- 
butes, are only in fan't that they ap; ear to bave been 
written under a less fervent influence of inspiation than 
ordinarily visits hin. But, it should be remembered, we 
underrate these, simply by comparison with Mr. Davison’s 
happier productions, among which we find some ofthe 
most charming specimens of Engiish sony. Their melody 
is irreproachabie in its purity—their accompaniment is 
exquisite in its completeness; but they ye lack a some- 
thing—a zealousaess of heart, it may be—that otner pro- 
ductions of the same hand had taught us to expect. 

All that unctuousness of humour which seems wanting 
in these, is, however, most abandantly present in No, 4— 
‘*In a Drear-Nighted December,” It is scldom that the 
perfect adaptability of music to the expressioo of any 
peculifr feeling is more c'early demonstrated than ia this 
little song. There is something extremely quaint, almost 
whimsical, in the sadness ofthe p etry to which it is come 
posed, that coula not have tolerated an union with the 
every-day sentimentality of music. Most touching is it— 
most imaginative in metaphor—most exquisitely true in 
feeling; but so strange, so wild, so far removed from the 
beaten track of poetical regretfulness, that no music but 
that of a fresh and vigorous spirit could decently bear it 
company. Mr. Daviscn, however, has executed his diffi- 
cult task to perfection—so admirably, indeed, that the 
music and words seem as much suggestive of each others 
beauty, as thongh both had been created at one instant 
and by one effort of thought. The melody—in F sharp 
minor—fliws through its short space of twenty bars 
with all the ease ard nature of some old and familiar ditty ; 
but its felicitous quaintness and singularity at once defy 
comparison with anything of the kind we know. ‘The 
treatment of this, also, through three verses isin the 
highest degree able and appropriate. Therestless motion 
of quavers in the accompaniment of the second verse is 
managed in the neatest and most dexterious n-anner con- 
ceivable; and the contrast of quietude, and many isolated 
points, such as the beautiful suspension at the opening of 
the fourth bar, in the third verre, are worthy acy extent of 
mastership. For its length this is altogether one of the 
most perfect songs that have fallen under our notice. 


SEVEN NEW WORKS, BY 
FREDERIC CHOPIN, (his latest composiiions,) are 
now ready for sale—Alse in the press. by the same com- 
poser, AN EIGHTH SET OF MAZURKAS, dedicated to 
Mr. HENRY FIELD, of Bath, 

NEW SONGS SUNG BY 


MISS DOLBY: 
*€Oh! that my woes were distant”... .. MoLiquR. 
“ They stand around and gaze at me” Mouiaus. 
‘A bird sat on an alder bough” ......Sponr. 
THE BRITISH VOCAL ALBUM, Nos, 1. to 18, edited 
by J. W. Davison, 

WESSEL and STAPLETON, publishers of ‘ Spohr’s 
Great Vivlin Sct.ool,’(Fifth Edition); Auber’s Opera Les 
DIAMANS DE LA CouroNnNs; and the entire works of 
FREDERICK CHOPIN, Music Sellers to Her Majesty, the 
Court, and the Army, 67, Frith Street, Soho. 


London :—E. B. Taytor, at the “* Musical World” Office, 
38, Coventry Street, Haymarket. Sold also by G, 
Vickers, 20, Holywell Street, Strand; HAmiLTon and 
Mo ter, 116, George Street, Edinburgh; J. MircHEsoN 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; and all Music and Book 
sellers. Printed by W. J. Wuite, 79, Great Queer’ 
Street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 











